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XV 
CONCERTO 

A  MINOR 
For   Piano   and   Orchestra 

EDVARD    GRIEG 

(First  Movement) 
Allegro   Molto   Moderato 


The  most  popular  of  all  piano  concertos,  that 
by  Edvard  Grieg,  is  the  work  of  a  young  man, 
just  entering  his  twenty-fifth  year.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  Danish  village  of  Sollerod,  during  a 
summer's  vacation,  in  the- year  1868,  and  bears 
the  unmistakable  imprint  of  the  youthful  energy, 
fresh  inspiration  and  effervescent  enthusiasm  so 
characteristic  of  the  young  idealist  of  the  North- 
land. 

A  piece  of  eminently  successful  writing  from 
the  purely  pianistic  standpoint,  to  the  reproducing 
artist  grateful  in  the  extreme,  virile,  poetic  and 
joyously  enthusiastic  in  its  varied  moods,  it  offers 
opportunity  not  only  for  the  brilliant  digital  dis- 
play which  we  have  come  to  expect  of  the  genus 
Piano  Concerto,  but  also  for  an  unfolding  of  the 
finer  and  more  intimate  aspects  of  beautiful  piano 
playing.  In  fact,  it  imperatively  demands  the 
latter,  equally  with  the  former,  for  an  adequate 
delineation  of  its  many-sided  beauties.  With  the 
exception  of  the  great  Ballade,  opus  24,  it  may 
safely  be  given  the  chief  place  among  the  com- 
poser's creations  in  larger  form.  In  its  more 
melodic  portions,  it  equals  in  poetry  and  lyric 
loveliness,  any  of  his  other  works,  while  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  it  surpasses  all  the  rest  in 
breadth  of  conception,  and  grandeur  of  effect. 

The  story  of  Liszt's  reception  of  the  work 
when  Grieg  brought  it  to  him  at  Rome  in  April, 
1870,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  great  Abbe's 
prophetic  glance,  as  well  as  his  largeness  of  heart 
in  the  matter  of  young,  unrecognized  composers 
and  their  unknown  compositions.  Liszt  asked  the 
rather  bashful  young  man  before  him  to  play  the 
concerto,  and  when  Grieg  had  to  admit  that  he 
could  not,  as  he  had  not  practised  it,  Liszt  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  what  Grieg  had  hardly  deemed 
possible — namely,  to  read  the  entire  composition 
at  sight,  playing,  best  of  all,  the  Cadenza,  tech- 
nically, the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  work. 
"Go  on  your  own  way,  just  as  you  have  started," 


was  Liszt's  comment;  "I  tell  you  you  have  the 
right  sort  of  stuff  in  you."  Liszt  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  alterations  in  the  orchestration,  and  Grieg, 
novice  as  he  was  in  the  matter  at  that  time,  fol- 
lowed several  of  the  suggestions.  Afterwards, 
on  ripened  reflection,  these  proved  to  be  out  of 
character  with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  Grieg 
returned  largely  to  his  original  instrumentation. 
Particularly  pleased  was  Liszt  with  the  climax  of 
the  last  movement,  where  the  lyric  theme  of  the 
middle  section  unfolds  into  a  Coda  of  radiant 
splendor.  At  the  final  pronouncement  of  the 
motive  by  the  piano,  Grieg  has  altered  the  former 
G*  to  G^,  a  genuine  touch  of  genius.  When  Liszt 
reached  this  moment  in  the  composition  he  could 
not  restrain  his  enthusiasm.  He  leaped  from  the 
piano  and  paced  wildly  up  and  down  the  room, 
waving  his  arms  above  his  head  and,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  singing  the  theme,  with  the  newly 
added  GK 

Quite  another  sort  of  reception  was  given  the 
work  by  Grieg's  old  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  Reinecke.  Grieg  had  sent 
the  Concerto  in  advance  to  his  former  master, 
and  later  called  upon  him,  naturally  expecting  that 
the  work  would  be  discussed  during  the  course 
of  the  call.  What  was  his  disappointment  and 
chagrin  when  Reinecke  never  even  so  much  as 
alluded  to  its  existence !  The  young  Norseman 
had  evidently  strayed  all  too  far  from  the  paths 
of  conservatory  correctness. 

Grieg  first  played  the  Concerto  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  in  Leipsic  in  1879.  In  1888  the 
work  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a  London 
program,  Grieg  playing  the  triple  role  of  com- 
poser, conductor  and  soloist  at  one  of  the  Phil-, 
harmonic  concerts,  with  a  program  devoted 
entirely  to  his  own  works.  He  improved  the  or- 
chestral accompaniment  of  the  Concerto  repeat- 
edly during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  movement,   and   finally,    a   few 
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months  before  his  death,  added  to  the  score  a 
second  pair  of  horns,  in  preparation  for  the  im- 
pending performance  of  the  work  at  the  Leeds 
Festival. 

For  a  successful  interpretation  of  the  Grieg 
concerto,  the  first  movement  of  which  is  contained 
in  this  Chapter,  the  pianist  skould  bring  with  him, 
first  of  all,  a  susceptibility  able  to  grasp  the  poetic 
content  of  the  work,  and,  after  that,  a  well-de- 
veloped chord  and  octave  technic  as  well  as  scale 
technic  of  speed  and  brilliance.  Somt  experience 
in  the  management  of  Double  notes  also  will  not 
be  amiss.  A  great  amount  of  intricate  passage 
playing,  such  as  is  demanded  in  Chopin  and 
Schumann,  however,  will  not  be  required. 

Virility  is  the  keynote  of  the  opening  chord 
passage.  At  the  appearance  of  the  first  theme 
in  the  solo  instrument,  allow  the  upper  voice,  as 
melody,  to  have  proper  precedence  in  tone 
quality  over  the  whole,  using  the  remainder  of 
each  chord  as  background  upon  which  to  place 
the  song-voice  in  relief.  A  note  in  the  original 
edition,  referring  to  the  animato  passage  (31), 
requires  the  thirty-second  notes  to  be  played 
pianissimo,  and  as  though  they  were  Grace  notes. 
This  whole  passage  must  be  done  with  great 
rhythmic  precision,  in  contrast  to  the  cantabile 
passages  which  precede  and  follow  it. 

The  second  theme  (53)  begins  in  the  solo  in- 
strument. It  is  a  melody  of  ineffable  charm  and 
haunting  beauty,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  in- 
spirations in  the  whole  of  modern  pianoforte  lit- 
erature. Out  of  this  tranquil  beginning  grows, 
with  ever  increasing  agitation,  a  climax  of  com- 
manding power,  built  up  of  mighty  chords  and 
dazzling  Octaves.  The  left-hand  passage  in 
Octaves  (72)  should  be  played  martellato,  the 
wrist  firm  and  high. 

The  development  sections  of  Grieg's  works  in 
the  Sonata  form  never  represent  their  composer 
at  his  best.  The  growth  and  unfolding  of  his  the- 
matic material,  the  discussion  of  what  had  pre- 
viously been  stated,  in  new  and  every-varying 
form;  was  always  a  weak  point  with  Grieg,  and  so 
in  the  Concerto  for  piano,  we  find  a  good  deal  in 
this  portion  (89)  of  the  work  that  has  a  strong 
smack  of  the  stencil.  The  soloist  must  have  care, 
in  the  arabesque  beginning  at  Molto  tranquillo, 
that  the  tender  voices  of  flute  and  horn,  singing 
alternately  in  the  orchestra,  are  not  overpowered. 
Grieg,  realizing  perhaps,  that  his  power  lay  not  in 
development  groups,  makes  short  work  of  the 
matter,  and  at  Tempo  I  {iiq)  the  recapitulation 
of  the  subject  matter  appears. 


Although  it  may  seem  trite,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  Cadenza  (176)  must  be 
played  with  a  great  deal  of  rhythmic  freedom. 
In  the  midst  of  this  Cadenza  (192  and  194)  the 
interlocking  passage  has  been  re-notated  to  per- 
mit a  redistribution  of  the  task  between  the  hands. 
The  original  arrangement  seems  particularly 
clumsy  at  this  point. 

The  Concerto  as  a  classic  form  has  evolved 
through  some  two  and  a  half  centuries.  That  it 
is  a  show-piece  for  the  virtuoso,  displaying  his 
skill  under  the  most  auspicious  surroundings,  is 
the  one  element  which  predominates — even  more, 
so  to-day  than  in  earlier  yeafs.  Beauties  there 
may  be  in  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  but  these 
must  be  entirely  subservient  to  the  solo  part;  as 
in  the  chariot  race  mthe  circus — the  lady  always 
wins.  In  other  words,  the  Concerto  is  not  a  work 
for  a  pianist  whose  music  is  chiefly  for  his  own 
enjoyment.  A  sonata  offers  far  more  interest  and 
far  more  food  for  growth,  where  one  approaches 
the  piano  in  his  own  salon  for  his  own  delectation. 
But  for  a  dazzling  technical  display,  to  add 
variety  to  an  orchestral  concert,  the  pianist  "in 
combat,"  so  to  speak,  with  the  orchestra,  some  such 
superficial  medium  of  expression  as  the  cencerto 
becomes  essential.  Concerto  can  perhaps  best  be 
translated  by  "combat" — a  piece  wherein  several 
instrumentalists  seem  to  be  striving  for  su- 
premacy. Beethoven  said,  "ton-kampf" — which 
is  "tone  combat."  Of  course,  the  pianist  always 
wins — if  it  is  a  piano  concerto. 

The  modern  composer  is  striving  to  add  as 
much  of  serious  musical  worth  as  is  possible  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  the  technical  element,  a  return 
in  a  measure  to  the  standards' which  prevailed  be- 
fore Mozart.  He  it  was  who  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  definite  classic  form  of  the  concerto, 
but  he  utilized  the  form  only  to  exploit  the  technic 
of  the  performer.  If  in  the  modern  Concerto  the 
matter  of  technic  Is  perhaps  only  a  means  and  not 
the  sole  aim,  it  Is  merely  that  little  more  by  way 
of  virtuosity  remains  to  be  added.  Through  the 
history,  the  development  of  the  Concerto  has  been 
bound  up  with  the  mechanical  development  of  the 
piano,  and  the  discovery  by  composers  of  Increas- 
ingly complex  technical  formulas  and  combina- 
tions. The  last  few  decades  have  brought  little 
change  in  the  piano  mechanism,  so  it  would  ap- 
pear that  technic  had  about  reached  its  limit. 
True,  with  Mozart,  as  also  with  Beethoven,  imag- 
ination, mentality,  wealth  of  originality  and  tech- 
nical combinations  were  adorned  by  poetic  expres- 
sion.   The  lento  of  Mozart  was  a  marvel  of  musi- 
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cal  sentiment,  and  of  the  adagio  of  Beethoven, 
that  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  is  one  of  the  most 
sublime  pages  of  all  music. 

A  brief  chronology  of  the  Concerto  form,  as 
translated  from  the  French  of  Isidor  Philipp,  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  appeared  in  the  London 
Musical  Record,  as  follows: 

The  first  Concerto  date  from  Viadana  [1564-1645].  They 
were  written  for  several  voices  and  the  organ.  In  a  Concerti 
da  Camera,  for  two  violins  and  bass,  and  the  Contcrti  grossi 
of  Torelli  [1685-1708],  the  idea  is  the  same,  only  the  form 
is  different. 

Corelli  [1653-1713]  wrote  Concertos  for  two  violins  and 
'cello,  and  Vivaldi  leit  twelve  Concertos  for  four  violins,  two 
violas,  'cello  and  figured  bass,  and  twenty-four  Concertos  for 
Tiolin  solo  with  accompaniment.  These  last  pleased  Bach  to 
the  extent  that  he  transcribed  sixteen  of  them  for  the  piano 
and  three  for  the  organ.  Soon  he,  too,  took  up  the  new  form, 
and  wrote  a  charming  Italian  Concerto,  following  it  with 
that  extraordinary  series  of  Concertante  works,  of  which  the 
public   unfortunately  knows   only   a   part. 

Handel,  Ph.  E.  Bach,  Friedemann  Bach  and  Haydn  prodixed 
some  Concertos,  charming  works,  but  in  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  by  Ph.  E.  Bach,  the  form  is  unchanged. 

And  then  cane  Mozart.  In  hi?  Concertos  he  showed  all  his 
facility,  his  grace,  his  habitual  geniality.  He  created  the  free 
Cadenza.     He  employed  the  full  orchestra  for  accompaniment. 

Beethoven  followed  him.  He  ennobled  and  completed  the 
form  of  the  Concerto.  He  reduced  the  cadenza — which  clever 
improvisors  had  prolonged  without  measure — and  in  hi'  Fourth 
Concerto  he  adds:  "let  the  Cadenza  be  short."  In  his  Filth, 
he  abolishes  it  entirely,  with  the  injunction:  "do  not  make  a 
Cadenza,  but  attack  at  once  the  following."  Since  his  time  the 
Cadenza  h  nearly  always  omitted,  or  else  is  written  by  the 
composer. 


The  decline  which  marks  the  compositions  in  Concerto  form 
in  the  next  period  is  distressing  to  note.  Oussck,  Cramer,  Rie», 
Hummel — interesting  only  in  his  technique — H.  Herz,  Field 
and  Moschelcs — novel  in  his  use  of  the  pedal— composed  works 
in  Concertante  style,  not  one  of  which  survives  at  the  present 
day,  in  spite  of  the  many  entertaining  pages  which  exist  in 
the  works. 

We  come  now  to  Weber  (1786-1826I,  and  from  this  moment 
the  art  of  the  Concerto  m  resurrected.  Weber,  charming  genius 
and  marvelous  creator,  wrote  two  concertos  and  one  C'oncert- 
stiick.  Mcndel3.sohn  I1809-1847I  composed  fine  works,  wonder- 
fully well  orcheitrated.  Chopin  [1810-1879)  produced  two  Con- 
certos, in  which  the  ideas  are  particularly  charming,  but  the 
building  is  poorly  done. 

Schumann  [1810-1856!  wrote  a  masterpiece  which  the  whole 
world  knows:  the  Concerto  in  A  minor,  a  marvel  of  originality, 
of  idea,  of  sentiment,  of  composition  and  orchestration. 

Rubinstein  [1829-1894],  genial  virtuoso,  wrote  five  Con- 
certos of  which  the  analogy  with  those  of  Litolff  is  undeniable. 

The  works  which  Reinecke  [1824J  wrote  for  the  combination 
of   piano   and   orchestra   are   beautiiul. 

Among  French  composers,  C.  Saint-Saens  [1835-  ]  wrote 
five  concertos  which  can  be  considered  the  culmination  of  his 
wonderful  technical  skill.  As  a  pianist  he  was  once  spoken  of  as 
the  successor  of  Liszt.  The  two  Concertos  and  the  Fantaisies 
of  Ch.  M.  Widor  are  not  inferior  to  the  works  of  Saint-Saiins. 

Tschaikowsky  I1840-1895]  has  written  three  Concertos  and  a 
Fantasy,  in.  which  one  finds  his  skill  mixed  with  poetry  of  imag- 
ination and  severity  of  treatment. 

Brahms  [1833-1896]  wrote  one  of  the  great  works  of  the 
modern  repertoire  in  his  Concerto  in  B-flat,  the  second  of  bis 
two  Concertos   for  the   piano. 

The  Grieg  Concerto  is  one  of  the  less  difficult  of  the  more 
modern  works  in  this  form,  and  its  pleasing  and  grateful  quali- 
ties make  it  one  of  the  most  popular.  Others  of  the  still  more 
modern  writers  whose  works  in  Concerto  form  deserve  to  be 
enumerated   are   Scriabine,   Rachmaninoff,   Liapounov,   Reger. 


The  future  mission  of  music  for  the  millions  is  the 
discipline  of  emotion.  What  is  the  ruin  of  art?  Ill- 
legulated  emotion.  What  is  the  ruin  of  life?  Again, 
Hl-iegulated  emotion.  What  mars  happiness?  What 
sullies  womanhood?  What  checks  enterprise?  What 
spoils  success?  Constantly  the  same — ill-iegulated 
emotion. — Hawels. 
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UNIVERSITY  GRIEG.     Concerto  ARTIST  GRADE 

COURSE  CHAPTER   XV 

CHAPTER  EXAMINATION 

1.     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Concerto? 


2.     How  does  Grieg's  Concerto  rank  in  the  piano  literature? 


3.     What  famous  pianist  examined  it  and  encouraged  the  composer? 


4.     Outline  the  form  of  the  first  movement. 


5.     Why  is  the  development  section  rather  short? 


6.    Who  wrote  the  first  concertos?    What  other  Italians  wrote  in  this  form? 


7.     Name  the  German  composers  preceding  Beethoven  who  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  Concerto. 


8.     What  was  Beethoven's  share?     Name  some  composers  after  Beethoven  whose  works  did 
not  survive. 


9.    Who 

resurrected  the  concerto? 

Name  later 

composers 

who  added  to 

the  deve 

:lopment. 

10.     Mention 

mod-ern 

composers  whose 

concertos  are  a  part 

of  the  piano  literature. 

Student 

Percentage 
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by 

Date 

